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by a General Election, for a reversal of the decision
given by the majority of the House of Commons.
The first trouble the Ministry had was with the
patriot King. William IV. seemed to think it a
monstrous thing that he should be asked to dis-
solve a Parliament which had just been gathered
together, after the cost and turmoil of a General
Election, only to put the country to the cost and
turmoil of another General Election; and all for the
sake of carrying a Reform Bill, about which the
Sovereign himself felt no manner of personal enthu-
siasm. On Lord Grey and Lord Brougham, fell the
conduct of the negotiations, and Lord Brougham as
Keeper of the King's conscience, had to bear the
brunt of the more intimate struggle. All sorts of
stories were told about the King's efforts at resistance
and Lord Brougham's efforts at persuasion ; and it
had never been supposed by anybody that bland
persuasiveness was one of Brougham's endowments.
One legend is to the effect that Brougham might
never have prevailed over his Sovereign, if it had not
been astutely conveyed to the Sovereign's ears, that
certain leading Tory Peers had denied to his Majesty
any constitutional right of dissolving a Parliament
under such conditions. Thereupon, so ran the story,
the King declared that if the Peers dared to dispute
his prerogative, he would show them that he was
determined to exercise it. The story probably is not
true, although it found many believers at the time.
However, the one thing certain is that the King
showed his good sense by allowing himself to be
prevailed upon, and he consented to go down to the